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INTRODUCTION. 


The text of the Vibhrama-viveJca, hy Acarya- 
idana-misra, which aiopeared in Vnl. I of the Journal 
iriental Research, hladras, is based on a single manns- 
t of the work deposited in the Government Oriental 
inscripts Library, Madras. The manuscript shows 
nae in several places and corrupt readings in several 
rs. However, miich of the matter in the Vihhrama- 
Ica is found partly in verse and X 5 artly in prose in the 
ga-kanda of Acarya-Mandana’s great Advaita work 
■aJimasiddlii. {Vide pages 136-150 of the third 
ia of the Brahmasiddhi, edited by Mahamahopa- 
ya Professor S. Kupx)uswami Sastri — to be issued 
dy from the Government Press, Madras). With 
lelp of this x>ortion of the Brahmasiddhi and the 
: works of Mandana, more especially his Vidhiviveka, 
with the helx) of Kumarila’s Sloka-vartika, it has 
found xDOssible to suggest additions and emendations 
filling up the lacunae and removing the errors, 
.e additions and emendations are enclosed within 
mts [ ] and they are the best that the editors 

[ possibly suggest with the available material. 

5.carya-Mandana was a great Mimamsaka and 
litin. In all probability, he was one of the disciples 
umarila and was one of the elder contemporaries of 
rara. He was one of the foremost exponents of a 
lamkara phase of advaita, which exhibited st:piking 
anal differences as compared with Samkara’s ad- 
such as, for instance, the non-recognition of Jwan- 
i and the insistence on meditation as an mdispensable 
o the maJidvdkyas leading to Brahman-reahsation. 
3ommon belief that. iff is identical with Sures- 
one of the Saimydsm disciples of Saihkara, is based 
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oil some recent confusion introduced in some o 
iSanil-ara rijams nnd is udiolly at variance vitli fact, 
reasons avMcIi lead to tliese conclusions are explain 
some length in the introduction of the edition o 
Brahma^iddht. above referred to. In addition t 
Tihhravia-vivel'Ci. Acarya-^Mandana vrote the T 
■vivclia, Bhilvaml-vii'cl'a, BrahmasiddhL Sphohu 
and 3Ihnd}h$d~blnlspdmil-ra)}mi:iJid. Of these six a' 
the printing of the Brahmasiddhi and Bphotasidc 
finished and they 'will shortly be issued respectively 
the G-overnment Press and the Sanskrit departme 
the Oriental Institute of the ^ladras ITniver^ity; an 
other four works have already been made availal 
jirint. 

Error or erroneous cognition is the central p 
of epistemology and it is the main theme of this 
The four chief theories of bhrama {Khuatirada)- 
I'lipdfi, asaf~ldii/dfi, akhpdfi and aupafhdkJitid 
briefly stated and critically reviewed in this wo 
the Bhatta theory of -viparlfakhpafi. which is pra^ 
the same as the Nyaya theory of anpafhdkhird, 
slight variation, is sought to be maintained. Ii: 
this, Mandana incidentally prepares the way t 
advaifa theory of anirvacanlifa-IcJiTfd.fi. The c 
theory of the Prabhakaras is fully refuted by an 
rate course of reasoning. 

It %vould be very helpful to students of India 
temology to make, in this connection, a critical an 
parative study of the various theories of bhrama 
tivdda) propounded by the different schools of 
philosophy. There are five theories of bhrama : v 
theory of self-appreheimon {dimaJchydfi), the the 
non^hewg’sappreheimon {asathhydn), the theory < 
(ipprchcn^ioii {alihyafi), the theory of mi^apprch 
(anycifhdkhydfi)^ and the theory of indefinable's 
hension- {anirvacamyakhijdti). The Yogachra sell 
Buddhism, othei-wise kumyn as the Vijnanavada s 
explains erroneous cognition as consisting in the 
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!liis idcnticnl wiih conscionsnGss, externalising itself 
le form of oli.iects like silver; all determinate cogni- 
5 of olijects, according to the Yogacara subjectivists, 
erroneous; tins tbeory of />//ra?»n is called aima- 
lUvdda (theory of srIf-apprrhcimo)j), The Niliilis- 
chool of Bnddhists, otherwise known as tlie i\I'adhya- 
n school, explains hhrama as consisting in the cogni- 
of a non-hei'np {asai) ; in the case of the erroneous 
ition ‘this is silver' which arises where there is no 
T, the object of the cognition is a non-being (asnf ) ; • 
be strength of experience, oven non-being should be 
•a to admit of being cognised: this theory of hhrama- 
• nown as a^aihhpdilvdda. The Pifibhrikara school 
Tmamsakas explains all cases of hhrama- as cases of 
'■{ipprehensioiK They contend that, in the cognition 
fiver where only nacre is seen, two cognitions arise 
i-.ct, one cognition being the perception of nacre in 
beral way as thin (idam) and not as possessing the 
active feature of nacreness, and the other cognition 
;• the recollection of silver previously cognised else- 
e. The recollection of silver in this case is not iden- 
. by the knower as recollection, but is cognised by 
merely as cognition, since the object of recollection 
silver is thought of merely as silver, stripped of 
ssociation with past time and the particular place 
e it was seen. The PiTibhfikaras describe such re- 
[ition by the phrase pramuntataif-dlmsmarana or ‘re- 
iition of an object robbed of its that-ness\ In cer- 
. other cases of hhro-ma like ‘the conch is yellow^ 
\h sanhliah), the Prabhakara theorist explains that 
;imperfect x^erceptions arise, one being the visual 
jiptioii of a conch as such, its real colour being 
ed, and the other being the visual perception of the 
!w colour of the bilious matter which causes jaundice 
ladravyapUim-d), the relation of the yellow colour to 
i.iilious substance being missed. Th « b ‘ pf 
ima, two distinct cognitions — eith . 

[bollection or two perceptio 
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3"ainakas by saying that consciousness comprises its con- 
hguration {sdkdrmn vijndnam), and in its externalised 
form, it is presented in itself as its object. But one can 
easily see that this explanation involves a number of 
inconsistencies. The Nyaya realist realises that nothing 
but reality {sat) admits of being presented in experience; 
he explains that error consists in confounding one rea- 
lity with another reality and complicates his theory by 
trying to bring the absent reality vdthin the range of the 
sense-organ concerned through the extra-normal relation 
{alauMha-sannikarsa) represented by some form of cog- 
nition itseK (jndnalaksayapratijdsatti). The Bhatta 
realists, while adopting the theory of anyatli'dkhydii. 
find it necessary to accommodate themselves to the 
asatkhydti theory, in holding that the samsarga element 
in the apprehension of nacre as silver and in such otlier 
cases is a non-being (asat). The Prabhakara realist 
sees the danger of compromise with the asatkhydti on tlie 
one side, and on the other side, sees how the Nyaya tlieory 
that one reality is presented as another reality {sath'.v- 
.i,aram sadantaratmana grhyate) would inevitably reduce 
'^itself to a variety of asatkhydti for the obvious roaBOU 
' that one reality never exists (is asat) in the form of 
another reality. In order to avoid these difficulties <he 
Prabhakara realist adopts the extreme theory of akli- 
yditi. Though this is the only theory which could be said 
to be perfectly consistent with realism, it is not adequate 
to account for the volitional decision {pravrtti) and tbc 
further activity that follows a hhrama. As Vricaspati- 
misra points out in his Tdtparyaflkd and Bhdmafl, (in 
the akliydtlvdda) one could find as much justificatioii in 
non-identification {ahhcddgraha), for the two cognitions 
in cases of hhrama appearing as two cognitive units and 
consequently for the two objects in such cases appearing 
as dilferent, as in non-cliscrimination {hhcddgraha), for 
the two cognitions and their two objects in sncb cases 
appearing as one and the same; and as a resuh, if tliere 
should be volitional decision in the direction of activity 
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on the latter gronnd, tlicro should be volitional decision 
in the opposite direction of abstention on the former 
ground and tlic knower siionld hang between praurfii 
and nivriii. These diflicultics, the Advaitins endeavour 
to meet In* propounding the theory of anirvacamya- 
lihydii and explaining hhrama as experience of a rela- 
tively real obicet, which is ncitlicr absolute being {sai), 
nor absolute non-being (osa/), nor botli. According to 
the Advaitins, when nacre is seen as silver, for instance, 
what happens is tliis; — over tlie real substratum (adhi.^- 
ihdna) represented by a nacre, or more correctly, nacre- 
delimited spirit {svdctjjavacchhniacaiiaihya), the begin- 
ningiess positive mist of nescience {amldihlidvarupdjnd- 
na) happens to be thrown ; when the sense of sight conics 
into relation witli nacre in a general way, tlic mist is 
partly dispelled by the cognitive modification of aniah- 
Icoraiui which takes the form ‘this’ {idawdkdravriii) ; 
the mist of nescience, however, continues to veil the 
naereness of what is seen as this {idajih), and reinforced 
by the prepossessions of the knower’s mind and by the 
similarib,' between the object seen as ‘this’ and silver, 
undergoes transformation, with the result that silver 
comes into being also with the cognition of silver, which 
is but a cognitive modification of nescience {sulctyavac- 
cli innacaiianyddh isihifd vidyd rajata riipena rajatdhdra- 
vrUirupena ca parinaviate) ; silver which thus comes into 
being has relative reality; it is said to be anirvacanlya 
in the sense that it does not admit of being definitely 
described as sat (being), or asat (non-being) or both; and 
it is also said to be prdiiblidsUca in the sense that it is 
coterminous with its presentation in cognition. It will 
thus be seen that the Advaitin’s theory of hhrama re- 
gards it as a cognitive complex consisting of two eogni- 
ve factors, one of them being a vrtti of antaJikarana 
ad the other being a vrtti of avidyd. According to this 
leory, the object of a hhrama is real in a relative sense 
d comes into being along with the hhrama and lasts 
mg as the hhrama lasts; and there is no need for 
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nccoimnorL'ilioii to asafhliyriti or for any complication in 
the form of extramormal {alaiiJdJia) sense-relation. 
Tliat the Advnitins liave no particular animus against 
the advocates of anyatlullchyaiivada is evident from the 
■\vay in which they arc readily willing to accept the 
explanation of onyathalchyati in the case of what is knoAvn 
as sopadhiliahhrama, where the object of hhrama happens 
io ])e within the normal scope of the sense-organ, as, for 
instance, in the erroneous perception of a crystal (splia- 
fika) as red-eolonred when a ja2)d (China rose) is seen 
to be in its vicinity. Such students of Indian philosophy 
as are capable of critically reviewing the jfive ‘theories’ 
of hhrama {khydfirdda) set forth here would not find it 
didieult io conceive of an appropriate graph by means of 
which the epistemological interrelation of these theories 
may be exhibited and comprehended. If one could 
imagine that ejnstemological thought starts with asaf~ 
Ichydii as centre and, in its endeavour to escape from it, 
swings forcibly between the two diametrical termini of 
anyathdkhydii and akhydfi, it would not be difficult to 
imagine that such thought inevitably describes a compre- 
hensive epistemological circle in the form of omrracanl- 
yalchydti, which easily accommodates itself to akhydti 
ill respect of the non-discrimination of the two vrffis 
constituting a hhrama and to aiiyaihdikhydti by complete- 
surrender in the case of sopddhikahhrama. 

It would be quite appropriate to consider here the 
various views regarding the way in which the validity 
and invalidity of a cognition, or tinth and error, or 
prdmdnya and aprdmdyya have to be accounted for and 
ascertained. The Naiyayikas hold that validity and 
invalidity of cognitions are made out through extrinsic- 
considerations and are brought about by extrinsic cir- 
cumstances. In other wnrds, according to the Naiyayi- 
kas, validity and invalidity cannot be said to be intrin- 
sically made out (svafoyrdhya) or intrinsically brought 
about (svafojaoiya). Intrinsicality (svafasfva) in res- 
pect of the knowledge of reality consists in reality being 
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made out by every means by wbicb the cognition having 
it is ascertained but not ascertained to be invalid. This 
definition of svatograhyatva is expressed thus in the- 
technical language of Nyaya: — ^^pramanyasga jnaptau 
svatastvmn tadapi'dmunydgrdhahayWvOrjjnanagrdhaha^ 
sdmagngrdhyatvamJ’ Whenever a person knows 'that 
he cognises and does not know for the moment that he 
errs, he also knows that he validly cognises : — this is the 
contention of the advocates of svaiogrdhyatvai of the 
theory that validity is intrinsically made out. Thus,, 
if a person could become aware of the existence of a 
cognition in him in a hundred ways Avithout becoming 
aware that that cognition is erroneous and if in any one 
of those cases he becomes aware of the cognition only 
without becoming aware of its validity, the definition of 
svatograhyatva would not hold good and the view that 
Anlidity is made out extrinsically {paratogrdhya) has 
inevitably to be accepted. The Naiyayikas explain their 
position thus in regard to this question. A determinate 
cognition like ‘‘this is silver” {idam rajatam) is called 
vyavasdya and it is presented first in the awwvymasdya 
(after-cognition or consciousness of a cognition) which 
takes a form like this — “I cognise this silver” {ida/m 
rajaiam jdndmi), and in this dyuvymcDsdya, the validity 
of the cognition referred to is not presented. If such 
amivyavasdya were to invariably take cognisance of the 
validity of such vyavasdya, it would not be possible to 
account for the doubt which an inexperienced person 
feels regarding the validity of such vyavasdya. So, in such 
cases, the validity of the vyawasdya “this is silver” should 
be ascertained through the practical result to wliicli it 
leads. If the voluntary decision and activity following 
such vyavasdya should turn out to be fruitful and if tlie 
knower should actually find himself in a position to get 
the silver which he Avanted, such vyavasdya (cognition) is 
recognized to be A’-alid. The process of inference 
through AA’hich one's mind may pass' in such cases 
is usually put in this form: “This cognition is valid^ 
B 
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l}6caiise it leads to a fruitful effort 5 any cognition 
that leads to a fruitful effort is valid, as ano- 
ther valid cog'nition already realised to he such 
in experience. {idmi jndnam prcumci', sapJialapra- 
vrttijanakatvdt- yadyat saplialapravrttijanakam tat 
j'ndnam pra/yyia', yatJM pramantaram) . It should 
he borne in mind, in this connection, that causing fruit- 
lul effort is, according’ to Nyaya, the ground of inferring 
validity, while validity itself consists in the cognition in 
question cognising a thing as possessihg an attribute 
which it really has. In that the Naiyayikas make the 
ascertainment of the truth of a cognition dependent 
upon its agreement vnth its expected workings or, in 
other words, with the consequences which are expected 
fo arise from it in the experience of the active subject, 
their view would appear to be closely similar to that of 
the modern pragmatist. However, they do not lose sight 
of the fact that pragmatism is only a method of ascer- 
taining truth, that this method itself presupposes truth 
whose nature has to be explained independently of 
agreement with practical workings and that, if the truth 
presupposed by the pragmatic argument were itself to 
be ascertained pragmatically through inference, the 
ault of regressus ad infinitum would inevitably follow. 

’ ving due regard to such difficulties, the Naiyayikas 
efine truth as consisting in correspondence mth reality 
and thus combine their pragmatic theory with a theory 
which has much in common with what is known as the 
correspondence notion of truth in western philosophical 
literature. The Nyaya definition of validity {pra/nidtva) 
makes it clear that truth consists in correspondence with 
reality. The Naiyayikas also point out that, only in 
cases where a cognition leads to effort in practical ex- 
perience or it happens to be pravartaka, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain the validity of such cognition in 
order to ensure unfaltering effort {mshampapravrtii) 
nnd that, on the first occasion of halting effort {saham- 
pap>ravrtti), is not necessary that the cognition leading 



io such effort should have been definitely made out to 
be valid and it would do if such cognition should not 
have been definitely ascertained to be invalid. It can 
be easily seen from this that there is no room for any 
iear of anavastha (endless regression) or atmasraya 
(self-dependence) in the pragmatic method of inferring 
fruth as employed by the Naiyayikas. In respect of the 
question how validity and invalidity are brought about, 
the Nyaya theory is that they are brought about by cer- 
tain extrinsic circumstances which, for the sake of con- 
wenieiice, are called gunas (good features) and dosas 
(defects) ; in other words the Nyaya theorists maintain 
paratastva ( extrinsicality ) in respect of the utpatti 
(production) of validity and invalidity of a cognition as 
well as in respect of their jnpati (knowledge). For in- 
stance the validity of a perception is secured bj^ the good 
feature (guna) consisting in the adequacy of the contact 
between the sense-organ concerned and its object; and 
its invalidity is the result of defects such as distance and 
some disease affecting the sense-organ. 

It would be interesting to make here a comparative 
study of the epistemological theories put forward by 
other schools of Indian philosophy about the way in 
which truth, and error are made out. The Sam- 
khyas maintain that both validity and invali- 
dity are intrinsically , made out in the sense 
that it is by virtue of the reflection or proxi- 
mity of the same cit ( self-luminious consciousness), that 
the existence of a cognitive vrtti and its validity or in- 
validity are illuminated. Prabhakaras make -no differ- 
ence between vyavasaya and anuvyavasaya and maintain 
that, in every cognition, the knower, the known object, 
and knowledge itself, along with its validity, are pre- 
sented. They advocate the theory of intrinsicality 
{svatastvapahsa), in so far as validity {pramdtva) is 
concerned; and there is no question of error (apramdtva) 
in their theory'’, since they maintain that all experiences 
are valid {dniuhlmtih pramd). The Bhattas contend 
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Ihal (‘o.i,rni(ion is lo l)n informl Diroiig-h ils effect, called 
judfatil or pral-ahja, wliicli consisls in wliat some of 
Ihciii (l(>s{M-il)o as M lomporary luminosity {prahdm) 
arising; in known objecls and reterrod to in propositions 
like ‘Ihis is known* {ayam judlalj); and that, in such 
inlVronce, tlio coi^jiition wliich lias caused jmtakl, and 
ils vniidily arc prosenicd. Tlie validity which is thus 
inlrinsicaily made out may he sfnititied by a subsequent 
subialiii”- cop:ni(ion; and thus, in the BJuilfa theory, in- 
validily {apramdtra) is oxlrinsically made out. * The 
]>lial{as arc, tlicrci'orc, to ho taken to advocate svatasivoc 
in llu* case oi ^'a]idi}y and parof o.'^i im in the case of 
invalidily, Mnrfirimisra, wlio does not go the whole 
1 k) 1^* cilher as Jb-abhakara or as Bhaiin, hi 2 t who 
is undoubtedly a i\ITmariisakn, recognises, like 
Kaiyayika, that a cogfiiition (vyavasdya) is cog 
nised by its after-cognition {annvyavasdya), but 
maintains, unlike a Nniyayilcn, that the validity 
of vynvaFtdi/a is also presented in the same am<~ 
rpavcisdija. It Avill thus be seen that Murari- 
mi.sra is an advocate of the theory of the intrinsi- 
cality of validity {pramdivani svaio grliyate). The 
Bauddhas, on the other hand, hold that all determinate 
knowledge (saviJcalpal-a), in so far as one is conscious 
of it, is erroneous {apromd) and its aprmndtva is intrin- 
sically made out ; while, through inference, the validity 
(pravidfva) of indeterminate cognition {nirvihalpaka) 
is extriiisically made out. The Buddhists thus advocate 
the theory of extrinsicality {paratasivapaksa) in regard 
to validity and intrinsicality {svatastvapahsa) in regard 
to invalidity. According to the Advaitins, the validity 
of a cognition is intrinsically made out in the sense that the 
witnessing inner spirit {sdhswaitanya) , which illuminates 
the valid cognitive vrtti, also illuminates its validity 
{pramdtva); and the invalidity (apraonMva) of a cog- 
nitive vrtti is inferred extriiisically, through the resultant 
effort becoming futile. 
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In order to evaluate adequately the different 
theories of pravidiva and dpramatva set forth 
here, it is necessary to note that the Naiyayikas 
Avould answer in the affirmative, the question — ‘Is error 
possible in realism?’ — and would explain the possibility 
of error by shovdng how a real substantive {vUesya) 
■and a real attribute (prakara) may he erroneously cor- 
related when they are presented in cognition and thus 
save realism itself from being ruined by conceding the 
possibility of error. The Prabhakara realists think that 
.any concession of the possibility of error (hhraona) 
would spell the ruin of realism and insist that all ex- 
periences are valid {anuhlndih pramd) and that the so- 
ealled hliramas involve an element of non-discrimination 
(aviveka). The Bhatta realists adopt the anyatlidhliydti 
•of Nyaya with suitable modifications; and in order to 
effectively preserve realism, they would make the know- 
ledge of cognition (jndna) dependent upon the knownness 
(jndtatd) of the object (jiieya) and thus provide an effec- 
tive counterblast to idealism which seeks to merge all 
jneya in jndna. The Buddhist idealist rules out truth 
.and considers all determinate Imowledge [savihalpaka) 
erroneous. The advocates of the theory of intrinsicality 
of validity {pranidnyasvatastvavddinali), more especially 
the Bhattas and the Advaitins, would generally empha- 
,sise the ideas that, in a valid cognition, the object is not 
stultified by a subsequent sublating cognition and is not 
merely re-exhibited through a reminiscent impression, 
the former of these two features being stressed in parti- 
cular; and this way of looldng at pramdttva would be 
quite in accord with the view that apranidtva 
is made out extrinsically and pranidtva intrinsi- 
cally. It may also be noted, with advantage, that, in the 
Nyaya theory, aimvyoA)asd,ya (the subject-centred after- 
■ eognition) is regarded as self-luminous {svaprakdsa) in 
the sense that it reveals itself along with the vyavasdya 
(the object-centred cognition in which the knower and 
knowledge are not presented) ; and that, in this respect, 
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the Nyaya realist seeks to combine in a way his objecti- 
vism vnth an aspect of subjectivistic thought which is not 
incompatible with his realism. In this ld.nd of compro- 
mise, a danger is lurking, as students of Advaita may 
easily see, and this danger consists in the manner in 
which the Nyaya view lends itself to o.niivyavasdyct 
being treated as a fragmentary^ appearance of the abso- 
lute reality represented by the absolute sfelf-luminous 
consciousness called cit. 

An intelligent attempt to review synthetically all 
the theories of hlircma known to Indian philosophy will 
bring to light the fact that, in some manner or other, a 
negative element is involved in every one of the five 
Wiycitivcidas (theories explaining the nature of hlirama). 
In the asatkhydti doctrine, the negative element is ob- 
vious ; and in dtmaJchydti doctrine, it is obvious in so far 
as objective externality is concerned. In the anyatlm- 
kliydti view, the negative element is to be found in the- 
samsarga part or in the idea that one reality is presented 
as another reality which it is not or that a real substan- 
tive is presented as having a real attribute which it has 
not,- and in the aJchydti doctrine, one can easily detect 
the negative element in the idea of non-discrimination 
{aviveka). The anirvacamyakhydti doctrine appears^ 
on the surface to eschew the negative element from the 
conception of hlirama’, but, in fact, the negative element 
is replaced by relativity which implies a negative element 
and transfers the negative element from the side of 
object to the side of definite predications (nirvacana) 
with reference to the object. A careful investigation 
of the Advaitin’s anirvacamyakhydti, as compared with 
the other theories of hlirama, would lead to the mystery 
of error bemg unravelled through the disentanglement 
of negativity, which is the inner core of hlirama. But 
this would not amount to all the theories of hlirama being 
reduced to the level of asatkhydti; for, it should be re- 
membered that negativity is only the other side of rela- 
tivity and an aspect of reality. If one might be permitted 
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ere to indulge for a while in epigrammatising, one migiit 
■ell say that yes (sat) and no (a-sat) are the fulcra of 
11 epistemology as they are of all metaphysics ; that yes 
nd no arc hut phases of the salne reality; that all 
ppearances arc the offspring of a cross between yes 
nd no ; that it vnll be evident through the gemination of 
'cs and no, that yes is no and no is yes ; and that error 
hhrama) is the antechamber of truth {yrama). 

S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTPI, 
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1. Cf. Brahmasiddhi III-120. 

2, Cf. Brahmasiddhi Ill'ii5. 
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i. Cf. Brahmasiddhi III-123. 
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